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One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.. Segeee . -$5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 GUM. 05s boss <ovcedéveree 4.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks........----s0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeues 1.25 


_Postace Freez. 


ALL OVER TH THE WORLD! 


-PUCK’S ALMANAC. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 





Those who have not died happy have never read 
Puck’s ALMANAC. Those wishing to die happy will 
please take notice. 


Over 10, 000 ) copies gone already! 








NOTICE. 
No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 


WHERE IS ‘THE POPE? 














WE feel rather certain that the picture pub- 
lished in last week’s Puck with the above tit’e 
has been perplexing our readers. It was pub- 
lished with that object. The whereabouts of 
the Pope is no doubt a puzzle to many great 
and lofty thinkers. It is but charitable to sup- 
pose—theére being no infernal region to go to 
—that his Holiness is at present basking in 
celestial sunshine. We hope so. We can’t 
positively say. If you ask us where the Pope 
is, the only truthful answer we can give is that 
we can’t positively assert where, but we sup- 
pose in heaven. 

You are possibly not satisfied with that re- 
sponse? You want to know where the Pope 
is on that picture? Ah! we regret very much 
that we are not able to give you any satisfac- 
tory answer, We can only offer an explanation. 
Our artist intended to draw his Holiness some- 
where in the picture, in an imposing and be- 
coming attitude; but in the hurry and the 
flurry of the exciting hour, he forgot to do so. 
The paper went to press without the Pope, and 
the omission was only discovered after it was 
too late. So those of you who supposed 
you had discovered the late Pontiff in last 
week’s picture were decidedly out. But those 
few brilliant intellects that grasped the situa- 
tion, and answered the question, ‘‘ Where is 
the Pope? with: ‘‘ In heaven, of course,” de- 
serve to have their names emblazoned upon 
the scroll of fame. They will be emblazoned 
when the time comes. 








— We are glad to see that an effort is being 
made to induce the legislature to insert a dis- 
criminating clause in the bill prohibiting pool- 
selling. There can be no valid objection urged 
to the practice of betting on a horse-race. 
staking money on elections ought to be dis- 
couraged, It dulls the moral sense of the citizen; 
it lessens the beautiful significance of the insti- 
tution, and it is altogether too risky. Much has 
been done to point out how ‘“‘mighty onsartin” 
are the chances of the turf. But the man who 
puts his cash on a horse-race has a sure thing of 
it by the side of him who wagers on a candidate. 
Politicians may be scratched, as well as horses, 
and to bet on a favorite nominee is to put up 
your money against the ingenuity and moral 
callousness of the whole opposing party. Then, 
again, another consideration will readily suggest 
itself to those who move in political circles: 
where, on election morning, is there to be 
found a stakeholder sufficiently sober to appre- 
ciate the responsibility of his position? And, 


But 





furthermore, what shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole French pool and lose his own 
life? And in the varied music of those sweet 
autumn days on which the citizen is expected 
to exercise his most glorious privilege, are not 
the staccato notes of the derringer painfully 
predominant? Let us bet on the horse, by all 
means; let us, with staking of shekels and pur- 
chase of pools, uphold the,comparatively safe 
and honest equine contest. But we should not 
thus lend our moral support to the politician. 
He is not to be encouraged. 


— This week is set apart by the newspapers 
for a period of National reflection on the 
virtuous character of George Washington. The 
time has gone past when it was safe to reprint 
the little hatchet-story in the face of an insulted 
populace. But the reflections go on. There 
is a great deal too much said; and a great deal 
too much sameness in the way of saying it, 
about George Washington, and the time in 
which he lived. This country wasn’t a para- 
dise when George Washington lived in it. 
Neither was George a white-winged angel, with 
a golden harp and a charge to keep. 

They had then defaulters, and rascally finan- 
ciers, and corrupt politicians. They didn’t 
have the exact kind of rogue that is now trying 
to swindle the people with the go-cent silver 
piece; but our beloved country, even in those 
primitive days, managed to raise a variety of 
the article that was fully adequate to all exist- 
ing needs.. George himself was a square man, 
and a brave man, and a long-headed man; but 
he swore in a way that would have broken up 
a Sunday school. 

There is no use in deluding ourselves into 
the idea that the last century was better than 
this. The American system of mixed-drinks 
was then in its infancy; the language was poor 
and inexpressive. They had no such facilities 
for slinging slang as we enjoy now. The popu- 
lar idea of dress was unfairly hard on a man 
with thin legs. Lager-beer was unknown. 

_If any man wants to satisfy himself about 
the advantages of the revolutionary era, he can 
do it easily. Let him for one week confine 
himself to apple-brandy, wear knee-breeches, 
and model his conversations on the fluent style 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

At the end of that time he will come out 
howling for a gin cock-tail and a pair of spring- 
bottom trousers, and calling G. W. a snide old 
one-horse galoot, and his country a circusless 
fraud. 


— The exact use of the colleges of this 
country has never been more clearly demon- 
strated. It has long been understood that they 
taught their pupils nothing. The curriculum 
of the average American ‘‘ university” is about 
the same as that of an English or Germati 
high school. But the general idea of American 
parents seems to be that Yale, Harvard and 
Columbia are schools of manners and morals, 
through which a young man must pass to obtain 
a certain patrician polish not procurable else- 
where. It is a very pretty idea; but a slight 
basis of fact would add to its charms. To the 
eye of the average citizen, the students of these 
places appear to be little more than a crowd of 
brutal young lads. They make a thin pretense 
of going through a course of superficial study; 
but it is very thin. The real objects of their 
association are less avowable. Some play at 
editing cheap amateur papers, which live by 
blackmailing the local shop-keepers out of 
advertisements. Some devote themselves to 
boat-racing, and go once a year to Saratoga or 
Springfield, where they get drunk and miscon- 
duct. themselves in the public streets after the 
manner. of sixth ward roughs. Some—these 
from the interior colleges—come dowa to New 





York about this Season, and indulge in a ‘‘con- 
test of oratory ’—which means hiring a hall and 
spouting sophomoric effusions on ‘‘ The Bene. 
ficient. _Influences of the Printing Press,” or 
‘* Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

Well, so be it. If the citizens of the favored 
towns like to stand this sort of thing, and if the 
parents of the caddish kids like to pay for it, 
we do not care. But let these youths keep their 
rowdyism to themselves. We object decidedly 
to their thrusting themselves among decent and 
respectable adults. 

Especially do we object to their profaning 
the temple of art—even when the temple of art 
is leased by George the Count Joannes. Against 
the recent disgraceful riot in Fourteenth Street 
we will raise a voice of protest. When G. the 
C. J. first began his performances, they were 
very funny. All the regular theatre-goers, the 
disengaged professionals, the first-nighters and 
the men about town generally turned out and 
gave the whole business the grand and artistic 
guy. But these young wretches from Columbia, 
with their fish-horns and missiles and cat-calls 
—faugh! 

Let us at least keep the theatre sacred from 
the profanation of under-graduate hoodlums. 








Puckerings. 


SOCRATES never drank, On account of his 
Xantippe-thy to drink. 





THE parsons stand up for the devil as though 
he were a personal friend. 





A MAN never knows whether a joke of his is 
good until he shows it tosome one else. Then 
he knows it is bad. 





THE man who said that “ Heaven is a gigan- 
tic masquerade in which there are no _hat- 
checks,” had been there. 





Wuart is the use of a fond wife saying to a 
doting husband, ‘“‘ H—1 hath no fury to a wo- 
man scorned,” if there is no h—1? 





Boccaccio, cuuld he have foreseen the widow 
Oliver, would have cailed his tales of amorous 
dalliance an S. Cameron instead of D. Came- 
ron. 





THE young man who made a bet that he 
could collect more trade dollars in three weeks 
than the other boy would, now regrets that he 
won his bet. 





Let not the ‘prudent house-wife cast away 
the discarded red clay jars of her artistic 
daughter. They will come in handy next 
pickling season. 





THE wind bloweth whither it listeth, and it 
is a most remarkable thing that it listeth right 
over the oil-works at Hunter’s Point about two- 
thirds of the time. 





Tue P. I. Man calls silver the Goodyear 
currency, and when a better year comes, many 
of its advocates will call on Goodyear to rub 
out their record. 


Ir would be a cheap, and, at the same time, 
pleasing reflection for the savings bank deposi- 
tor to feel that confidence was the only thing 
he had lost in the officials. 





Ir the school-master is abroad, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that he will represent the country 
to better advantage than do others of our citi- 
zens now in foreign parts. 
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APPLE-SEEDS. 





Ge 
NE is a soldier, gay and bold; 


7wo saileth on the sea; 
*" Three is an heir with lands and gold; 
Four, lands nor gold hath he.” 


She counts the apple-seeds once more, 
As I, impatient, wait; 

*¢ The same result—there are but four, 
Thus speak the seeds my fate.” 


Oh! ne’er were words more sweet to me, 
Nor words more softly shy; 

For neither ‘lands nor gold hath he,” 
Nor lands nor gold have I. 


Idly within her rosy palm 
She holds the apple-seed, 

While in her eyes a thoughtful calm 
New-born, I gladly read. 


O tender eyes! O silence sweet! 
I could all else resign, 

And sit contented at her feet, 
In this new hope of mine. 


My love I’d dare not offer it 
With nothing more than sighs, 

But for this oracle which lit 
That light within her eyes. 


This is love’s season, this the hour 
To ‘¢ win or jose it all;” 

The bud must die or ope a flower— 
My hope must bloom or fall. 


But ere I speak, she turns to me, 
And with a blushing glance, 

«« Flow false the apple-seeds!” says she— 
‘¢ There is no truth in chance!” 


At first I do not understand; 
Then, toying with her hair, 
She shows a—certain finger and 


A—diamond solitaire! 
QUiPPLE YARROW. 








THE BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 
HAT-CHECKS. 


ee 
Hf WENT to the ball of the B. P. O. Hat- 
Ciiecks. 

I had two ladies and a ‘complimentary 
ticket. I have always been to the Elks’ annual 
ball. I liked it. Its original object was to 
afford an opportunity of social reunion to the 
Profession. 

Now, the goal of the bounding and benevo 
lent Elk is the dollar hat-check, and he won’t 
trust you to pay for it after you get inside. 

When I reached the door of the Academy, 
I found a long line of very choice-looking peo- 
ple apparently buying tickets. At first I 
thought I had gone to the wrong place, and I 
inquired of a policeman if I had strayed into a 
Tammany primary. 

He simply replied ‘‘Hat-checks”; and turned 
away from me as if he regarded my question 
as frivolous. 

I left my two companions to shiver in the 
cold air of the lobby, and joined the line. In 
the course of fifteen minutes I reached the offi- 
cial in charge. I presented my three tickets 
—my own, and two ladies’ tickets. 

**Do these admit me?” I inquired, meekly. 

‘“* Onedollarforhatcheck!’’ he replied. 

I handed in my dollar; received my hat- 
check, and again sought the policeman. 

‘*T have never before been toa ball managed 
like this,” I said. ‘‘I don’t know what to do. 
How shall I get in?” : 


He thrust my three tickets back in my 
pocket, and indicated the hat-check. 

**Go in on that,” he said. 

I went in. j 

The invitations and the ladies’ tickets were, 
it appeared, regarded simply as irrelevant de- 
tails. All that was essential was the hat-check. 
One dollar. 

When we did enter, I discovered that there 
were no accommodations for the hats. The 
people in charge did not, however, look upon 
this as important, so long as the hat-checks 
were disposed of. I paid a nigger one dollar 
to watch my ulster. The nigger was the only 
man in the crowd who didn’t havea hat-check. 

The investors in hat-checks were a queer 
crowd. ‘Time was when this ball was a scene 
of glamour and enchantment. It was the 
annual jubilee of Art. It was the blow-out of 
Thespis and Terpsichore. ‘The beautiful and 
accomplished, the young and promising, the 
artistic, the phenomenal ornaments of thestage 
crowded hither. Genius and beauty united in 
a glorious dress-parade, and the baleful influ- 
ence of the hat-check did not dim the sweet 
delight of the hour. 

But now. 

There was a crowd of professional celebrities, 
but they were mostly artists in the flip-flop line 
and lights of the variety-stage. They were cele- 
brities who made a specialty of the fatted ham. 
Not, of course, that there was not a leavening 
of the elect, but it had a most outrageously big 
lump to leaven. Most of them were flowers 
best calculated to bloom in Bowery retreats. 
But every man-jack of them had a hat-check. 

I believe the managers of that ball think a 
man can go in to heaven on a hat-check. 

Not that the B. P. O. Hat-Checks Ball was 
heaven. 

You needed only a hat-check to get in. It 
didn’t matter who or what you were, or how 
you got yourself up, so long as you had a hat- 
check. Adam would have been admitted, with 
or without figleaf, if he had had a hat-check. 

Nobody bothered about tickets. One man 
went in on the cover of a cigar-box, and an- 
other on a “‘ You-lie-you-know-you-lie” card. 
But you may bet your immortal essence they 
both had hat-checks. 

Inside, the crowd was so great that you 
could not move about. But all the people were 
mournful and subdued. 

They felt their hat-checks. 

In some cases, of mild and meek-spirited 
individuals, the treatment to which they had 
been subjected seemed to superinduce a kind 
of insanity. Some stuck their hat-checks in 
their hats, as if they were on a railroad train. 
One citizen kept calling for the conductor to 
come and punch Ais hat-check. 

There was no room to dance; the superflux 
of hat-checks gave so little space. 

Under any circumstances, the crowd was too 
scaly to make promiscuous dancing desirable. 


There was a gentlemen near me who sported « 
a monkey-jacket, a pair of light trousers, very 
baggy at the knees, a dirty,white tie and a 
delicately shaded paper shirt-front, ornamented 
with large blue studs. 

I spoke to him: 

‘* My friend, may I ask how you got here?” 
He said: 

‘*Whazzer mazzer wiz you? Ain’t I gota 
hat-check ?” 

Another gentleman, who was in full dress, if 
a green cravat is the correct thing with a swal- 
low-tail coat, asked me: 

*‘Ain’t you going to do your trapeze act 
no more?” 

I told him I was not. 

He looked at me hard; and then inquired: 

** Ain’t you one of the MacLenahan Bro- 
thers ?” 





he thought he had met me out in Ushkosh with 
Charley Ryman’s show; appeared disappointed 
to find that he had not; and cast on me an eye 
of doubt. 

I think he suspected that I had no hat-check. 

The toilettes were numerous and generally 
unique, but not individually excessive. One 
lady, who does the song and dance business 
(and can also play the banjo) at the Tivoli, 
appeared in a ravissante robe of cau de nil silk, 
garnished with hat-checks. 

We went into the refreshment room, and I 
tried to rehypothecate my hat-check and get 
something to drink. But the currency was 
over-inflated. 

After that I concluded to go. One of my 
companions agreed with me; but the other 
wanted to stay and hat-check it out. The 
majority had it. ‘We went, 

The next time I go to a ball on the hat-check 
principle, eviscerate me, parboil me, and plunge 
me in the steep-down gulf of liquid fire fora 
2-em dash idiot. 








c . 
Answeys For the Anrions. 

Van.—Vanish. 

LoMax.—Try it. 

HASEL1INE.—Let her alone. 

Scip1o.—Peace, perturbed spirit. 

SALAMANDER.—If Salamanders wear vests—but they 
don’t. Wipe off your blazing chin! 

CLEPHANE.—You ought to emigrate to Australia, and 
find some interior town where there is a good opening for 
a sexton. Asan American paragrapher you will not be 
a success. 

P. REEvis S.—Your communication is respectfully re- 
ferred to George Francis Train. Itis more in his line 
than ours. If he recommends you to take a Russian 
bath, take it, and stay in it. 

PAsSAMAQUODDY.—We can only say of your poem 
that it would not find the act of levitation surpassingly 
difficult. It is light. Itis very light. Lack of ponder- 
osity is its distinguishing characteristic. 

EARNEST.—We could tell you of half-a-dozen insur- 
ance companies in which you might invest your money, 
But if we did we should probably have you hovering 
around us with a club, inside of six months. The best 
advice we can give you is to dig a hole in your back- 
yard, bury your money therein, and sit on it. 

G. R. S.—Yes, we advise you to go on the stage by 
all means. Join the next traveling company that leaves 
the city for the western circuit. A fair share of histrionic 
ability and a pair of stout double soled shoes will bring 
you back to New York some time or other; and if they» 
don’t, Art is a gainer. 

Cuas. K., Crescent Brewery, Savannah.—You are too, 
too witty. If you don’t try to restrain the superfiuity of 
humor with which you are afflicted, it will break out in 
the form of a spiritual rash. Tone yourself down. Drink 
the beer of the Crescent Brewery. Some day you’ll make 
a joke around loose, somewhere, without giving warning 
to the bystanders, and it will killsomeone. P.S.—Thank 
you for explaining your little jest. We might not have 
understood it otherwise. 

MaRIANA.—Our culinary knowledge is rather crowded, 
if we may so express it, by the abnormal development 
of our intellect in other directions; but we will try to give 
you the information you desire on the question of roasting 
a turkey. First send somebody else to catch your turkey 
—somebody who makes a specialty of catching tarkeys. 
Then take two pounds of eggs to a quart of butter, and a 
dozen raspberries, and flavor it to suit the taste. Then 
roast your turkey in a common oven—one lined with 
podophyllin is better, but a common one will do—and 
then excavate his interior, polishing out the cavity with a 
clean tooth-brush—the cleaner the better. Serve with 
oyster-sauce a la Tartufe. But perhaps, on the whcle, it 
is better not to roast your turkey. It is bad for the turkey. 
It injures his constitution, and gives him gloomy views 








I told him I doubted it, and he replied that 


of life. 
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MYTHOLOGY ON THE HALF-SHELL. 


V. 
PELIAS. 


E have already sketched the career of 
Medea, or at least that portion of it 
which is sketchable during the life of 

Mr. Anthony Comstock. 

Medea’s marital eccentricities have been 
commented on, and the reader is probably 
aware of the fact that her representative hus- 
band, the one who paid the bills, was named 
Jason. 

This Jason was, thanks to the arabesque 
morality of a maternal ancestor, a claimant to 
the throne of Pelias, king of Iolcos. He used 
to bother Pelias for his inheritance, and the old 
gentleman had to resort to various devices to 
divest the attention of Jason from this unhealthy 
subject. One of these devices was to send Jason 
to Colchis, in search of the golden fleece—pre- 
viously, of course, priming Jason to such an 
extent that the plan seemed quite natural, and 
then shipping him before he had time to get 
sober. Jason’s performances at Colchis, his 
marriage to Medea, and his abrupt flight from 
the kingdom, have all been detailed in a former 
chapter. Our present story is of a brief stay 
which Jason and his lovely bride made at Iolcos, 
on their way to Corinth. 

Pelias had reigned a long time over Iolcos, 
and was a very comfortable old king, taken by 
and large. He had a son by the name of 
Acastus, and daughters enough to start a female 
seminary. Here, however, one thing is notable. 
Acastus was rather a clever young man; but 
Pelias’s contribution to the feminine population 
of his country was distinguished more for quan- 
tity than for quality. ‘The daughters of Pelias 
were foolish virgins. They were of the kind 
who delight in Keramics, and their logical 
faculties were not highly developed. Mrs. Pelias 
is not mentioned by historians. She was prob- 
ably a*woman of weak intellect, but otherwise 
worthy of respect. Pelias was now an aged 
man. That he had not always been so may be 
inferred. But he was now in the sere and yellow 
leaf, and was afflicted with rheumatism, and 
wore a chest-protector; though this last weak- 
ness he sedulously concealed. But he was grow- 
ing old. Few had any doubt of it who had 
heard him tell his favorite story over six or eight 
times. Yet even these marveled at the vigor of 
his imagination. He told it a different way 
each time. 

The daughters of Pelias were greatly pained 
as they saw their father’s health failing, and his 
intellect oozing out to match. Their brother, 
Acastus, didn’t take much interest in the sub- 
ject. His filial affection lacked the modern 
improvements, or he might have had the old 
gentleman declared insane and incapable of 
managing his own property. But instead he let 
the venerable Iolcan meander about the royal 
palace, button-holing everybody to tell them 
about a little incident, with variations, that 
occurred when he was in the war, 3298 B.c. 

But the daughters grieved. ‘The old man 
would chew tobacco, and he was not strictly 
orthodox in his ideas about cuspidors. When 
remonstrated with, he would ‘“Keramic a 
cuspidor. We used to call ’em spittoons when 
I was a boy, and then we generally sp—” 

‘* Expectorated, papa!’’ one of his daughters 
would suggest, softly. 

***Spectorated it on the floor. Oh, don’t 
talk to me about your new-fangled fixings!” 

And then he would take snuff copiously, and 
whisk his old red bandanna pocket-handker- 
chief about, and go off grumbling. He always 
took snuff, and he had a dozen of these san- 
guinary banners in the wash every week; which 
was unpleasant for the daughter who had to 
sort the clothes. 





All this kind of thing depressed the daughters. 
They did not appreciate the beauty of it. This 
was partly owing to their education. A classical 
course of study would have taught them to re- 
gard the old man as an “interesting antique. 
From a mineralogical point of view they might 
have looked upon him as a unique fossil. But 
in their gross and unintellectual way they 
simply considered him a bothersome old buffer. 

They began to feel, after a while, that some- 
thing must be done in the matter. They ap- 
pealed to Acastus. Acastus was acting as vice- 
roy, and he was working the royal exchequer 
after a plan of his own. He did not want to be 
annoyed, and he said to his sisters: ‘‘ Haven’t 
you any respect for old age? Let old beeswax 
alone, will you? He’s getting on beautifully.” 
And then he went on making up the household 
budget, anil charged: 

Caudals [roosters’] 1183 at $0.15..... $117.45. 


It was evident that no assistance was to be 
expected from this quarter. 
Matters finally precipitated themselves. There’ 


was a state dinner at the royal palace. It was 


given in honor of Jason and Medea. They had 
been talking of starting for Corinth, so, by way 
of encouraging them, Acastus gave them a fare- 
well banquet. The delicate significance of this 
little attention was fully appreciated by Jason 
and his lovely and accomplished bride. They 
resolved that if this was the line of warfare to be 
adopted, they could stand it as long as Acastus 
could. They felt a calm inward assurance that 
it would take quite a healthy succession of 
farewell dinneis to dislodge them. 

Pelias let himself out at the dinner. As Hip- 
pomenes, one of the guests, aptly remarked, he 
was the freshest kid in all Iolcos. He did not 
look upon the wine when it was red within the 
cup; he did not waste that much time. He took 
it down about as fast as the waiters could pour 
it out for him. Anyway, the wine that was red 
within the cup wouldn’t have hurt him; claret 
is comparatively harmless, and never does any- 
thing more than promote a mildly pleasing op- 
tionism. But Pelias invested largely, after the 
ladies had left, in the dynamitic brandy-and- 
sugar, and under /ha¢ cheering influence he 
expanded—as has been said above. The super- 
fluity of daughters in the Pelias family has been 
mentioned. About half the young men at the 
table were the victims, secured or desired, of 
the girls. They were pretty nearly all the 
eligible youths of Iolcos. Of course, they were 
all more or less elevated, but some of them 
probably remembered, the next day, that Pelias 
imparted to the crowd the age of each and 
every one of his daughters, with concomitant 
reminiscences, and various little incidents con- 
nected with their arrival in this vale of tears. 
‘This performance probably interested such of 
the young men as were not under the table at 
the time, but Mrs. Pelias might have regarded 
it as indiscreet. 

The next day the daughters of Pelias waited 


_in a deputation on Medea. Medea was a sort 


of classic prototype of Dr. Mary Jacoby, and 
her skill in toxicology, and medicine in general, 
was well known—a shade or two too well known. 
They put the case to Medea. 
‘You heard,” the spokes-girl sobbed, ‘‘ how 
horrid pa-pa-pa-papa was 1-1-l-last night.” 
Medea had heard. She had not heard the 
story in all its details, owing to Jason’s not 
having returned in a condition to take his boots 
off or to repeat accurately any occurrences that 
might have come under his observation. But 
rumors of Pelias’s contributions to the merri- 
ment of the evening had reached her ears. She 
told the daughters that she understood the case. 
‘““What can we do,” inquired these artless 
maidens, ‘‘ to tone up poor dear papaa little?” 
Medea pondered. Then she made a rough 
estimate of the mental capacity of the gang. 
Then she said: 





‘*¢ Cut him up and boil him!” 

**Eh ?” said the daughters. 

‘Cut him up and boil him in sweet-oil,” 
repeated Medea. ‘“ He’ll come out as fresh 
and sweet as an infant. That’s the way I 
always treat my patients.” 

‘It’s rather—allopathic, isn’t it?” inquired 
the daughters, somewhat-startled. 

Possibly a little so,” Medea replied, “ but if 
there’s anything I hate in the practice of medi- 
cine, it’s a slavish adherence to one school.” 

The daughters went home and pondered 
over this advice. Finally they concluded to 
take it, and sent out for ten gallons of oil. 
They thought, too, that while they were about 
it they might as well make it croton-oil. They 
did. It didn’t make much difference. 

When the oil was boiling, they went to find 
their revered parent. They discovered him in 
his room, stretched out right royally on the 
hearth-rug. He was smiling sweetly in his 
sleep, and trying to tell an imaginary auditor a 
little story that he had heard the night before. 
This obliged his daughters to tie up his royal 
chin while they removed him to the apartment 
prepared for the operation. 

Here they ‘‘ counted out” to see who should 
begin the cutting, and of course the girl on 
whom the lot fell said she wouldn’t do it, and 
that counting out was impious, anyhow. She 
refused to let the responsibility of cutting up 
a beloved parent rest on the uncertainties of 
eena meena mona mike. The dispute ended 
by the whole party taking hold of the buck- 
saw and drawing it across the paternal intes- 
tines. At the first furrow, Pelias could not 
swear, because his chin was tied up; but a pro- 
fane look crossed his face. After that, how- 
ever, he made no further objection, and the 
work went on right merrily. 

In ten minutes they had Pelias in the pot. 
Then they left him to sizzle, while they cleaned 
up the muss. 

Pelias continued to sizzie. At the end of 
thirty minutes he showed no signs of rejuvena- 
tion. For two mortal hours those hopeful girls 
waited and watched, but he simply kept on 
sizzling and looking more and morelike beef tea. 

Then they all agreed that it was “‘mean,” 
and ‘‘ just like him;” and then they gave it up 


as a bad job, and went off to wander in the — 


blooming meads. 

Acastus came home after business hours and 
took a look into the pot. Then he went out and 
hunted up his sisters. Then the family awoke 
to a sense of the situation. If it didn’t it 
wasn’t Acastus’s fault. The first step that 
Acastus took was to bounce Jason and Medea. 
Medea tried to arrange the matter, but Acastus 
had always had a preference for blondes, and 
it didn’t work. “Medea took her raven locks 
and her husband to Corinth. 

His next move was to drain off the beef-tea, 
and inter the sediment with suitable rites. Af- 
terward he instituted funeral games in honor 
of the late monarch. 

But, as the old gentleman himself would 
have said, that kind of post-mortem circus 
wasn’t much consolation to him. 








THE paragrapher of the St. Louis Glode- 
Democrat asked himself if there were a hell, 
and slept, and dreamed a dream. A bright 
vista of paradise opened before him. Moved 
by the novelty of the situation, he advanced 
toward the mammoth portals. Forgetting his 
usual practice in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, he credited a paragraph. From this cir- 
cumstance the Cerberus in charge failed to re- 
cognize him, and he passed in, to the music of 
invidious remarks from the proprietor of the 
other establishment, who considered himself 
defrauded. Then the office-boy came in with 
a pile of Eastern exchanges, and woke him up; 
and he reached for the scissors and sighed. 
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THE RHYME OF THE GUMBO-TREE; ° 


oR, 
THE INTELLIGENT NORTHERNER’S IDEA OF 
SOUTHERN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 


x H come, my love and dwell with me, 
We'll sit beneath the gumbo tree; 

4” And when our hunger we’d appease, 
We'll tap for soup the gumbo-trees. 





For all around these trees do grow, 

From whence this luscious soup doth flow, 
With chicken-flavor, much of spice, 

And richly thickened up with rice. 


If, on some warm, mid-winter day, 
We’d wish to sail across the bay, 
We'll proudly scorn the hired hack, 
And ride the alligator’s back. 


So gently strained these birdlings are, 
They’re just as easy as a car; 

As each one swims, he sweetly sings, 
And gaily flaps his gauzy wings. 


This is the richest of all climes, 

Where crépéd crabs and devilled limes 
Are everywhere most freely found, 
And dug up from the very ground, 


Where candied oysters, orange fish 
Do make a most enticing dish; 

Their numbers quite exhaustless seem, 
As they are shot in every stream. 


And, oh! how speed the glowing hours, 
With gumbo-soup and snapper-flowers, 
Where purple-hued camelias grow, 

And blue shrimp flowers white as snow. 


Where all day long the moonlight quivers 
Along the dry and sandy rivers, 

And at midnight the sunbeams meet 

And flash along the liquid street. 


My Northern love, oh, list! oh, list! 
Can you resist ?—can you resist ? 
Or will you fly to dwell with me, 


And daily tap the gumbo-tree ? 
M. B.C. 





THE REV. JOHN NICODEMUS (COLORED). 


HE SEES A DRAMATIC GHOST. 


‘ec OU know when I wur ovah in New 
Yo’k t’other day, Matildy Jane?” 


**T guess I does, John Nicodemus, 
fur youcum home de Crunkest niggah in Wash- 
ington, an’ I had to put you to bed.” 

‘Tis false, vile woman! ’twur de newrology 
in my face. Well, when I wur ovah dah I met 
Marse Ned Booth, and he wur axin’ ’bout de 
ole times in Maryland when I usen to live wid 
his father. Den he tole me fur to cum an’ see 
him act at de theatre, presentin’ to me a ticket 
to the cullahed uppah circles. Course I went 
to see Marse Ned, and jeewhilikens an’ whoop 
jamboree! Ye jess oughter seed him. Now 
I knowed de ole man wuz a boss actore, ’case 
he usen to tickle my legs wid a hoss-whip many 
an’ many atime. He wur a funny ole feller— 
lots ’o genus, but all run to seed. 

‘*But Marse Ned—jess lemme tell ye, ole 
woman. Put up yer durned ole dish-rag fur a 
while. Yer jess like dese Yankees frum de 
Norf: ye never seems to raly injoy yo’se’f ’less 
yer hard at wuk. De good Lawd didn’t mean 
us to wuk ail de time. J don’t do it, ’cept 
when I’m ’bleeged to. 

‘* Well, Marse Ned he makes lots and gobs o’ 








PUCK. 








money jess by playin’. Ugh! Nice, ain’t it, 
ole gal? He played Hamlet dat night; an’ 
he cum in a-shiverin’ all ober, and sez to a 
man on de stage: ‘It’s monstus cold—de air 
bites ne.’ T’other feller sez: ‘ It’s nippin’ de 
ha’r offen me.’ Den Hamlet axes him ‘ What 
time is it?’ T’other feller—dat’s ’Ratio—sez 
it’s "bout midnight, but Marse Cellus, loafin’ 
’roun’ on de platform, ’sputes it, an’ swears it 
ain’t struck yit on the town-clock. While dey’s 
jawin’ ’bout it, Hamlet makes a reg’lar temp’- 
rance stump-speech all’bout drinkin’ too much, 
settin’ up all night, and soon. (I’ve seed Marse 
Ned so drunk dat his boots even wur tight, an’ 
I had to pull’em offen him). And when he gits 
done, ’Ratio yells out, ‘ Look cut dah—good 
Lawd, it’s comin’ agin!’ An’ would yer b’leeve 
it, Matildy Jane! “I never in all my born days 
seed a man wus skeered dan Marse Ned. Mos’ 
people, when dey meets a ghost out fur an 
airin’ bout midnight, turns tail an’ runs, but 
Marse Ned wur a brave boy, and so he stuck 
an’ sez to de sperrit: ‘By all de angels an’ 
preachers an’ ministers 0’ grace, ef yer a gob- 
lin, I’ll talk to ye ef I’m damned to de blasts 0’ 
hell fur it.’ Well, ye see, de ghost seemed 
kinder ’sprised, an’ seein’ Marse Ned didn’t 
skeer wurth a snap, beckons him to go off wid 
it to de graveyard, but ’Ratio an’ Marse Cellus 
won’t let him, an’ hol’s on to him. Den Marse 
Ned gits his mad up and sez, ‘ Look heah! ef 
ye don’t let go offen me, damn ef I don’t 
make a ghost outen bof ov ye.’ An’ away he 
breaks. Marse Ned would a killed ’em, suah, 
ef dey hadn’t let go him. Den he sez to de 
ghost, as brave as a lion, ‘Go on—git out wid 
ye; I'll foller ye.’ Now would ye believe it! 
dem two cowardly cusses, ’Ratio an’ Marse 
Cellus, jess let Marse Ned go off wid de sper- 
ritt, an’ dey sneaked outen de back doah by 
de kitchen to peep arter him. It jess made all 
my ole wool uncurl an’ stan’ on end fur fear 
sumthin’ ’d happen. 

“But I mus’ tell ye ’bout dat ghost, ole wo- 
man. Ye know I’ve seed lots o’ ghosts, in my 
time, in country graveyards an’ lonesome 
places, but deys allers white, wid long trailin’ 
garments, and dey hovers towards ye, leetle by 
leetle, an’ backs, and hovers agin, an’ ye sees 
nuthin’ but de long whiteness an’ two eyes dat 
burns an’ burns de live marrow outen yer bonés 
—Good Lawd! But dis ghost—foah de ole 
Marster! Why, Matildy Jane, it had legs—a 
sperrit wid legs an’ shoes on!—all covered 
ober wid tin-scales jess like a fish; an’ it had 
sumthin’ like a big sugar-scoop on its head, an’ 
a piece o’ broomstick in its han’ an’ a ragged 
veil ovah its shouldahs. Den it talked, too. 
Nevah seed or heerd a sperrit talk befo’, so 
help me Job! Nevah! Sperrits can’t talk. 
De feller what writ dat play, I’ll bet, he nevah 
seed a ghost in all his life. Nevah,sah. He 
knowed nuffin ’tall ’bout ’em or der habits. 
Every durned fool knows when a man dies he 
leff his voice behin’ him; and de ghost ob a 
dead pussun has nuffin but de cold white corpse 
ov de face, an’ de eyes dat burns and burns 
like the eyes ov a crouchin’ wild-cat—ugh! 
Lawd a marcy on us! Whars de black bottle— 
Ah!” 

‘An’ what did de ghost do wid Marse Ned, 

ohn ?” 

‘¢ Qh, Marse Ned he cum out all right, Ma- 
tildy; but it’s too long to tell ye now. I mus’ 
go out and sell off de rest o’ my oystores. Tell 
ye some other time, ole gal; some night when 
yer doin’ yer ironin’. Buss me, ole woman. 
Kiss yer ole honey, John Nicodemus, good-bye. 
Won’t,eh? Durned ef I don’t go an’ kiss 
Sam Skooter’s wife while he’s gone to de De- 
partment to clean out de spittoons. He’s chief 
ov de spittoon division, an’ his wife’s young, 
too. Oystores! oystores! oy-s-t-o-r-e-s! 


De oystore-man’s a-passin’ by, 
Cum all good people an’ git a fry.” 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Art Publishing Co., of Bond Street, 
issues Palmer Cox’s: “ How Columbus Found 
America,” which shows by text and pictures, 
that the “world-seeking genoese” discovered 
our happy land after an eminently humorous 
and slightly delirious fashion. The book is sold 
for twenty-five cents, and it gives more histori- 
cal circus for the price than any other or even 
had the pleasure of encountering. 





— THE JNaztion is not generally looked upon 
as a comic paper. It is not considered a 
funny periodical—especially by the politicians 
and authors of whom it delights to fall foul and 
mawl unmercifully. But the Bland bill has 
enlivened the Wation’s wits and its wit—with 
this result: 


‘‘The glut of silver has made its appearance as far 
west as Minnesota, and the nferchants are complaining 
of it. By way of cheernng them up, the Cincinnati 
Commercial explains that it is all owing to the fact that 
‘the machinery of the mint and of the whole Treasury 
Department is in the hands of persons unfriendly to 
silver;’ that is, there is a coolness between them and 
silver. Feeling lonesome and friendless, accordingly, in 
Washington, silver wanders off to country-stores and 
banks, sad and sorrowful. Put kind hearts in charge of 
the mint and the Treasury, who would smile on silver, 
and it will stay in that neighborhood and not bother the 
merchant elsewhere. This suggests the question whether 
we ought not to have women in charge of the mint and 
the Treasury, and not women only, but mothers? In 
fact, does not one need to be a mother to know how to 
manage silver, and make it the affectionate and faithful 
currency which the Commercial says it is sure to become, 
if not harshly treated ?” 








AFTER THE ELKS’ BALL. 









(BEFORE RETIRING.) 


HussBanp (seated, “ in a condition"”)—“ Shu- 
shan, it’s no yewsh stdand’n up there an’ howl- 
in’ ’bout it, yer can’t get in ’thouter hat-check, 
an’ it'll cosh yer dollar! So pony up—pon’ 
up.” 
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(THE NEXT DAY.) 
“Judging from the condition of things, I 
must have enjoyed myself immensely last 
night,” 
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PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 








SENATE. 
WASHINGTON, February 14, 1878. 
The Tax on Tobacco. 


SENATOR WITHERS trotted out resolutions, 
adopted by Virginian bucolics, to shake up 
Congress to allow American citizens to obtain 
a chew and a smoke at about half present rates. 
He thought tobacco was a necessary of life. 
The tax was decidedly too high. A man ought 
to be able to obtain tobacco for nothing, or 
perhaps it wonld be even better to pay him 
handsomely for using it. 

Whiskey. 

SENATOR MorriLt said there were no two 
ways about it, and the tax on distilled spirits 
must remain. 

SENATOR MATTHEWS remarked that some 
weak-minded people were losing confidence in 
Congress. There was one method of regaining 
this confidence; it was by letting distilled 
spirits severely alone—he meant from a taxable 
point of view. There must be no reduction 
on cocktails. 

Houser OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr, Gipson wished it to be distinctly under- 
stood that.he was.a Democrat, and that Louis- 
jana was the dunghill’on which he crowed. No 
representative of his State had ever made a 
bargain and stuck to it. He, of course, refer- 
red to any bargain in regard to the Presidency. 
They were all too high-toned and high-minded 
for that, anyway. He liked the Electoral bill, 
although some of his dearly-beloved colleagues 
didn’t. The gentlemen who had diverted 
themselves by altering election-returns ought 
to get their just reward; and President Hayes 
needn’t bother himself about that. 

Mr. HALE thought that if ever men really 
existed who were a little lower than angels, the 
members of the gentle and virtuous Louisiana 
Returning Board were those particular hair- 
pins. They were men, take them for all in all, 
Americans, he feared, would never look upon 
their like again. Why were they called forgers, 
thieves and swindlers? He (Mr. Hale) would 
answer in lieu of Mr. Echo.’ It was because 
their remarkable qualities were too beautiful to 
be understood by the common herd. It was 
monstrous that they should be persecuted by 
disappointed politicians. 








SENATE, Feb, 15th. 
The Silver Bill. 


SENATOR BLAINE asked Senator Voorhees, 
of. Indiana, what in thunder he meant by in- 
sinuating that silver was demonefized secretly. 
The Senator knew nothing about anything, and 

“would venturé, to say he hadn’t had a silver dol- 


 larfin his pocket for years. . 


SENATOR THURMAN knéw that no human 


/ being knew about a bill for demonetizing sil- 


ver. ..He didn’t, and,+he felt competent to 


*. speak for the remainder of the hunian race. 


Heré a long discussion ensued about amend- 
ing amendments, 

SENATOR EpMonps wished to do as the other 
boys did.- He wanted: to/have an amendment, 
too. His ideas in the”amendment line were 
that nothing should interfere with the liberty 
of anybody to coinanything they darned 
please. ; 

SENATOR SARGENT thought that Edmunds’s 
head was level. The amendment ought to be 
adopted. If it were, gold would rush out of 
the country, and find fresh fields and pastures 


ney. 
Reve Jones: “ I wish it would.” 


“%i-,SENATOR SARGENT would, just for curiosity, 


“fike to know why them was Senator Jones’s 
sentiments. 





SENATOR JONES said that coinage was a 
very bad thing, especially if it was gold. Now 
silver was the thing in which he took an espe- 
cial price, Gold wa; yellow and jaundiced, and 
silver was nice and white—that’s why he liked it. 

SENATOR Eaton asked why Senator Jones 
had changed his opinion during the last four 
years. ; 

SENATOR Jones didn’t think much of a man 
who couldn’t change his mind several times 
during that period. 

But Senator Edmunds did not carry his 
point. All the Senators now made themselves 
snug for making a night of it. . 

SENATOR KERNAN, a little after four, moved 
that silver dollars be coined to redeem one 
and two dollar greenbacks, and that the latter 
be used for lighting pipes. 

SENATOR Ferry jumped higher than a kite, 
and objected to the redeemed bills being used 
for such purposes, they must be re-issued. 

SENATOR JONES got mad and threatened to 
put a head on hoary Senator Hoar. 

SENATOR INGALLS was of opinion that the 
Chair was a rotten piece of furniture, and 
ought to be sat on. 

SENATOR CONKLING said that Jones was 
wrong, and he, Conkling, was right. Kernan 
was cunning, but not smart enough for the 
GREAT NEw YORK SENATOR. 

SENATOR BLAINE liked small notes better 
than silver. 

Just as the sun was thinking about tipping 
Arlington Heights with Gold, the Silver Bill 
was passed. Yeas 48. Nays 21. 

Hurrah for repudiation! 


THE WAR AND THE “HERALD.” 


“[-)UCK has not been an unmoved spectator 
jiias of the war that thas now so long been 
“—" raging between semi-barbarous Russia 
and almost wholly barbarous Turkey. He, in 
his wisdom, has refrained from encouraging 
either belligerent, but has preferred watching 
the natural course of events. He has watched, 
and finds that the brave and degtaded Turk has 
been completely sat upon by the followers of 
the brutal Bear,and his powerful ally, the New 
York Herald. 

This result was not by any means unexpected. 
Numbers, discipline, artillery and head-lines 
did the business. 

But lo! a change has come o’er the spirit of 
the dream. Russia, who has taken upon herself 
the responsibility of disturbing the peace of 
Europe and of occupying Constantinople, finds 
herself confronted by John Bull and a few of 
his toughest iron-clads. r ; 

John, Bull can bounée*’and Bully. His bark 
is often-worse than his bite; but in this instance 
it will, pe found his iron barks will be able to 
give a good account of themselves if the un- 
principled Tartar hordes, «in their war of agres- 
sion, dare tread on Great Britain’s toes. 

The writer of the /Hera/ds articles on the 
war can whip the P. 1. man out of his boots in 
point of grim humor. ' 

If he only knew anything about the subject 
he discusses, the fun could not be surpassed. 
But, unfortunately, he doesn’t. 

Of one thing, however, he is morally certain, 
that the noblest, most self-sacrificing, virtuous 
and generous nation in existence is this self- 
same Russia, and that the most contemptible 
nation the world ever saw is Great Britain. 

Poor England feels badly—very badly—at 
the opinion entertained of her by the Herai; 
and we don’t mind telling our readers, in the 
strictest confidence, that Queen Victoria is 
closeted daily with Beaconsfield and Jim Ben- 
nett, to induce the latter to alter the policy of 


joes: 


his enterprising journal, and to ally himself 





with England against Russia, in the event of 








the Anglo-Austrian alliance falling through 
Whatever Russia does is right, consequently 
whatever England does must be wrong. 

We are sorry that its eminently correct views 
on this subject should not be shared in by en- 
lightened and intelligent Americans. 

It is a melancholy fact that they are not; and 
respectable citizens even go so far as to assert 
that anything in the shape of sympathy or ad- 
miration for these Russian Houynhyms, who 
are little better than .bandits, is like throwing 
pearls before swine. 








TIL STAGE. 


PARK THEATRE. 





CHAMPAGNE AND OYSTERS. 


Tue Park Theatre has struck a jolly vein 
of amusement. It ought to stand by it. New 
York wants one theatre over which Mirth holds 
perennial sway; and the Park Theatre fills the 
bill. 

‘‘ Champagne and Oysters,” which is a clever 
translation, by Mr. J. W. Shannon, of the Ger- 
man comedy, ‘Der liebe Onkel,”” was pro- 
duced last Wednesday, and won immediate 
favor. It is only a trifle, but is a very enjoya- 
ble one, and acted by one of the very best 
farce companies ever gathered together. ““Cham- 
pagne and Oysters” has its scene laid in 
England, but Mr. Shannon, who is a better 
translator than adapter, has transplanted some 
foreign ideas into his English play. There is, 
for instance, no English Chief of Police to is- 
sue warrants, nor do people indulge in oyster 
suppers at the Argyle rooms. 

But folly rises superior to probability—and 
“‘Champagne and Oysters’ becomes no less pal- 
atable to. the average audience from its inconsis- 
tencies. .The-company includes Mr. James 
Lewis, whose easy flow of humor wins general 
response; Mr. W. J. Lemoyne, one of the best 
comédy and character actors on the American 
stage; Mr, W. H. Bailey, who has a fund of 
unctjon all his own; Miss, Minnie Palmer, as 
pretty and clever as need’ be; Miss Sydney 
Cowell, an excellent soubrette, and Miss Maud 


Granger, with much talent and beauty. Messrs. 


Robson and Crane, the very popular come- 
dians, ‘will open on the 25th,*with “Our 


‘Bachelors.”’ 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Tue ‘‘Good Demon” appeared at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre on Monday, the bad demon 
in. the person of Sidonie-Palma havigg de- 
parted. = wie» 

‘Miss Ciara Morris’s performance of /ane 
Eyre, at the Broadway, is dne of the aoe 
ful evidences of her art that has yet beet given 
to the New York public. ItS effect is ¢legtrical. 

‘Money’ with Wallack, Montague, Floyd, 
Gilbert, Beckett, Crisp,Shahnon, Brougham, 
Miss Coghlan, Mme. Ponisiy eae 
in the cast, was played on -Menday.’ It is: by 
the author of “ Notgo, bad--as"we seem” and 
“Richelieu,” a play,popular with amateurs. 








THE rumor that Renry Clay Dean is to come 
East and go into partnership with Geo, Frap- 
cis Train in the Russian bath business” 
authoritatively denied. _H. C,,D’s, entire ai 
tention is devoted to’ extensive real est 
operations in which he is going it alone. 3 
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‘THE Silver Bill has run the gauntlet of 
Senate, but is,not. “The veto: yes 
i y. pri if oaded, and will. help to 

'Tespectable a little longer in the eyes 
of the world. 
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A REVELATION. 





Now thy voluptuous figure I enfold, 
And lay my cheek upon thy bosom fair, 
And drink thy sighs and kisses, while thy hair 

Falls o’er me in a stream of mutable gold. 

And thy warm eyes in mine look tales untold, 
And thy sweet lips breathe music low and rare, 
And luxury trom my heart dispels dull care— 

I am, as a matter of course, by bliss controlled. 

Ah! thus to sit and wanton with thy charms 
And o’er thy fair face watch the blushes pass, 

While my rapt soul is cradled in thy glances, 

Makes me wish ne’er to leave thy ivory arms; 

To tell the honest truth, I feel just as 
Most men would under the circumstances. 


R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


GRANT GOES AHEAD IN ADMINISTRATION.— 
TRACKS MADE FOR AND TO THE VERY FAR 
West.— THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT, OH! 
—THE ALABAMA QUESTION, — DHE LAND OF 
TELL, WHERE EACH SIDE IS° TO YELL ITs 
STORY.—-WHAT. AN. ALMIGHTY GREAT COUN- 
IT IS, ANYHOW. ~ 





Grant pursued the even tenor of. his way, 

andl so long as he could obtain an unlimited 

ly of Reina Victorias, was: not troubled 

wit softening of the- brain oh account of 
stafesmanship. 

e allowed the members of his Cabinet to 
do pretty much as they pleased, and occasion- 
ally gave expressidn:to a few short phrases, not 
always remarkable for; grammar, and conse- 
queptly got the reputation of being a very 

man. 
"Boeech is said! to be silver, silence golden. 
Grant, according: to this doctrine, was chock 
ful of gold; andif the’ supply ;of the precious 
metal were to run oom could, on his return to 
America, be utilized for coinage purposes. 

he political events umder his administration 
aré so familiar te us all that it would almost be} 
a matter of supererogation to enlarge on them.” 

t industry; enterprise and progress always 
find*favor in Pucx’s eyes. This is the reason 
he feels it his bounden duty to refer to the 
completion of the Pacific Railroad. 

Mere is now a\glorious opportunity to say 
something about the iron horse, with quivering 
rt, speeding like lubricated electric fluid o’er 

- boundless prairie, bearing fo the sunny Pa- 

fare Slope the a" of mill and:loom of 
rient, in exchahge for the 





‘a enine 

: fee. ain and monarch pear and pumpkin 
go? the fertile Occident—but we forbear. 
The Pacific Railroad is a very convenient’ 


arrahgement. By just’ putting your fingers in 
your Vest-ffocket and paying about $120 fare, 
you can run to San Francisco from New York, 
see all your friends, and? be back in time for 
dinner. 

You can’t do better thanethis.in a Third 
Avenue car—for five cents—and Jay Gould has 
nothing to do with that. 

There are few American citizens who have 
not heard of the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. ‘The few who are so deplorably 
ignorant as not to have heard of it are recom- 
mended to read this history, and then they 
will know all about it. 

It provided that every citizen might vote, no 
matter what his color was. 

Many haughty Southrons turned blue, red, 
green and other colors of the rainbow when 





they found that this amendment was ratified by 
the States, and then feared that their rigits 
might be denied and abridged on account of 
color. 

How gloriously free we Americans are, and 
what freedom we accord to everybody who 
comes among us. 

These remarks apply especially to the Hea- 
then Chinee, and the Red Man. 

They, of course, can vote if they are Amer- 
ican citizens; but they are not American citi- 
zens, and, what is more, we don’t show much 
disposition to let them become such happy ob- 
jects of envy; and so they have no opportunity 
of stuffing ballot-boxes. 

But still “ the Star Spangled Banner, long 
may it wave,” etc., the Irish emigrant sings. 

Now came a settlement of the Alabama 
question. 

Our readers surely cannot have forgotten 
that John Bull sympathized with us to such an 
extent in our struggle against rebellion, that he 
took especial care to allow Confederate vessels 
to leave his ports to amuse themselves by prey- 
ing on our commerce. 

One fine day a ship suddenly cleared out 
from the tight little island for nowhere, and, 
strange to say, the English custom house offi- 
cials knew nothing about it. These functiona- 
ries are so very blind sometimes. 

The craft in question was soon after heard 
from as the Alabama; and, although we say it 
who oughtn’t to, she at once began to play the 
devil with us, by capturing every American 


4} merchant ship on which she could lay h- 


hands. 

‘Thus Yankee foreign commerce became a 
thitg of the past, and Brother Jonathan didn’t 
think of John Bull in the most pleasant man- 
ner in the world. In short, there was decided 
ill-feeling; and if we could have sat on John 
Bull without any trouble, we’d have done it. 

The trouble was. the trouble. But we were 
determined to have satisfaction in some form 
or other. 

A bright genius.suggested negotiation; and, 
after a correspondence, compared to which a 
speech of William M. Evarts was as a grain 
of sand on the seashore, a British. commission 
came to Washington and arranged to see what 


‘could be done in the way of arbitration’: Gen- 


eva, in Switzerland, was chosen as the convinc- 
ang ground. And'certain gentlemen of differ- 
“ent nationalities, who make a anew 2 of arbi- 
tration, were fixed upon. 

. Watches are made in Geneva, and it is’ ' pre- 
‘Symed that these fellows had the prospopt of a 
good time. 
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Who laughs last gets left. b 26, ft RS aie, 
Policy is the best honesty. ‘ : 
Still waters don’t run at all. © 0? 
By night all ulsters are gray. « *"# 
Whom the gods-love die drunk." 
Discretion is nine points of the law. 
Man proposes, but er father’ disposes. 

Hell hath no fury like a woman cornered. 
It’s a long lane that has 3% style about it. 
All that glitters is not worth its face value. 
Don’t paint the devil whiter than he deserves. 
Where there’s a will there’s a plea of insanity. 


A burnt child dreads the Daley's? #painex- 


tractor. * 
Marry in haste, and the old mapyivill relent 
at leisure.-*” iy 


It’s a wise child that compipmises with its 
own father. as ig, 

A bird in the hand is worth two in some 
other fellow’s. 
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FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
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No. XLVII. 
VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
(Continued.) 


Ya-as, it’s not 
now so dweadfully 
easy to wite about 
differwent A mer- 


wican peculiarwi- 
ties and aw othah 
things. A  fellaw, 


somehow or othah, 
begins to get used 
to the aw manners 
and customs of this extwaordinarwy countwy; 
and then, yer know, they don’t seem so stwange 
as they are in weality. 

Jack says that I now take everwything as a 
mattah of course, and he made a wemark to 
the effect that I didn’t understand, something 
about first or second nature being of use to 
some kind of a fellaw. Don’t pwecisely see 
the dwift of the joke, but perwhaps it’s too ab- 
stwuse for me. I don’t pwetend to know ev- 
erwything, yer know; indeed, wather think that 
there are severwal ‘pwanches of knowledge I 
am ignorwant of. 

This is the time of ye-ah when a gweat many 
Amerwican fellaws get marwied. ‘These affairs 
are aw quite curwious, and I shall pwobably 
descwibe how this sort of thing is Airs 
he-ah. 

People call the aw season an opel winter. 

Wonder what the deuce a shut one can be.. It 
was beastly cold for a day or so, however aw, 
and a gweat many fellaws turned out in things 
they call sleighs. ‘hese arwangements are aw 
dwawn by horses that twot.along the aw snow, 
and make a beastly wow by winging aw a lot 
of horwible bells. 

Feliaws dwive along the woads in this way 
as if they liked it. And they wap themselves 
up in furs and have severwal mats they call 
wobes flapping about in the bweeze. I twied 
sleighing, but it won’t suit me—too fwigid, yer 
know.aw. . 





























SAINT PETER AND THE POPE. 
St. PerEr—‘“‘ What are you knocking for, 
Pius; you have a key, haven’t you ?” 


Pius—‘‘Yes; but that confounded Bismarck 
has had the locks altered, and my key doesn’t 





fit ”? 
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II. 
KERAMICS. 





Adapted from the French of E. p’Hervitty, by H. C. Bunner. 





(Concluded.) 
HE effect of this summing up of the sit- 
uation was startling. The unfortunate 
Breu y Taboddos leaped a foot in the 
air, and on returning to the ground burst into 
an emotional agony: 

“‘ Heavens! what a blow! Your’ cover—my 
cover—our cover, that is—broken! Oh, my 
cover, my adored cover—it’s too much—I 
can’t stand it.” 

He doesn’t. He faints—right on the carpet. 

Mme. de Montrichard endeavors to lift him, 
and finds him very heavy. She cries in dis- 
tress: ; 

‘* What a horrible thing! My dear sir! My 
dear sir! Please wake up! Do you know what 
you’re doing? It isn’t at all the thing. Oh, 
dear, if he should die here—and my room is 
I have no room for a—a corpse. 
My dear Mr. Breu y Taboddos, come back to 
yourself! What canI do? I can’t cut his cor- 
set, because he hasn’t any to cut. Oh, how I 
wish the poor dear baron were here. Ah, he 
is opening his eyes. Saved!” 

And in fact, what with Madame Montrichard 
hovering over him, slapping the palms of his 
hands and rubbing his forehead, Senhor Breu 
y Taboddos gradually comes back to his senses. 

First he opens his eyes, giving Madame a 
chance to observe that, pelican or no pelican, 
they are very handsome eyes. ‘Then he looks 
feebly about him and murmurs: 

‘‘Where am I? Oh, it is you. What has 
happened? Oh, yes,I know! I remember!’’ 

“Oh, dear, he is going to faint again!” cries 
Mme. de Montrichard, affrighted. 

But he is not. He rises, resumes his seat, 
and announces: 

“It is over. 
thank you.” 

** Are you really better? Wouldn’t you like 
a glass of water?” 

He would, and Madame gets it for him, and 
bears it to him with her own white hand. He 
appears grateful for the attention; but as he 
looks at the glass his Hebe tenders him, he 
murmurs disdainfully: ‘‘ Spurious Venetian!” 
Then he drinks, and appears restored. 

**T’m all right now—completely restored. I 
owe you a thousand excuses, I’m sure. But, 
you understand, my nervous system has become 
so susceptible—ever since—” 

‘* Ever since ?” repeats Madame de Montri- 
chard, with some curiosity. 

** Ever since I didn’t marry—a marriage that 
would have been —but —never mind.” 

“I regret to have been the innocent cause 

” 


I feel better. Permit me to 


Senhor B. y T., who has risen to go, seats 
himself again with the air of a man who means 
to stay, and begins: 

“You are too kind! Permit me to tell you 
about it. It will do me good. Let me give 
you a few details of my private biography. 

‘“‘He is taking advantage of his position,” 
Madame says to herself; ‘‘ and I must start for 
my ball.” 

“‘{ regret,” she says aloud, ‘‘ that I have an 
engagement.” 

** Only two words! 
Several years ago—”’ 

“T am extremely sorry,” Mme. de Montri- 
chard interrupts politely; ‘‘ but I shall have to 
leave you. I have to go to a reception—a 
wedding reception.” 

“It’s exactly a wedding of which I wish to 


It is a very simple story. 


PUCK. 
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‘Indeed ?” queries the relict of the Baron de 
Montrichard, but not very encouragingly. 

‘Yes. Mine. A marriage that did not take 
place, largely because the young lady married 
some one else.” 

** Ah?” 

‘‘ Yes. Miss Leighton sacrificed herself on 
the altar of the family.” 

‘* Miss Leighton!” cries Madame, with a start. 
** Did you say Miss Leighton ?” 

‘*Miss Jeannette Leighton. 
her? For 1 do not.” 

‘* What ?” 

‘I have not that pleasure. 
case are these. I spent my youth in South 
America, in charge of a branch of my father’s 
commission business. The ladies whom I hap- 
pened to meet in Porto Alegre were admirable 
from every point of view but the matrimonial. 
I wanted a wife. I saw clearly that I must look 
to the land of my nativity for the article. I 
wrote to my father, as principal of the firm, to 
send out two dozen Buckeye mowers, latest 
patent, and a wife—old style.. He sent me out 
the photograph and manifest of Miss Jeannette 
Leighton, daughter of Leighton and Stubbs, in 
the Central American coffee business—that is 
—you understand me. The papers were emi- 
nently satisfactory—to me. I wrote at once to 
my father to make my proposal in forma, and 
I sent on my description and sworn statement. 
I understand these were satisfactory to her. 
Behold me then, fiancé to Miss Jeannette 
Leighton. We began a correspondence, re- 
spectful on my part, extremely amiable on hers. 
It ceased suddenly. When, just as I was about 
to sail for New York to back up my photograph, 
I was politely informed that Miss Jeannette’s 
hand had been disposed of to a titled foreigner.” 

*‘ A titled foreigner!” Mme. de Montrichard 
repeats. ‘But did you not tell me, sir, that 
your name was Senhor—Breu y—Breu y Ta- 
boados ?”’ 

She is obliged to refer to her visitor’s card. 

‘“‘My name is Cholmondeley—Edward Chol- 
mondeley. ‘The utter inability of the average 
Brazilian to pronounce that name led to my 
being called by the name of the articles in which 
I dealt. Breu means resin, y signifies and, and 
Taboados is umber. Breu y Taboados, then, is 
bat a cloak to hide the life-long misery of 
Edward Cholmondeley.” 

“It is he!” Mme. de Montrichard murnfurs 
to herself; “‘the young man—the Baron’s invi- 
sible rival—the man I jilted. Why, he isn’t 
half such a bad fellow.” 

While she is making these reflections, Senhor 
de Breu y Taboaédos Cholmondeley goes on: 

‘* Of course, Miss Leighton had never seen 
me, and my photograph was not of a nature to 
inspire any specially vivid desire for the ori- 
ginal. She did not suffer from the breaking of 
the engagement. It was /—I, who among the 
fair but ineligible females of Porto Alegre —in- 
correctly spelled Puerto—cherished her sweet 
image, and built in my imagination an airy 
cloud-castle of my dreams—I mean, a dreamy 
castle of my clouds—that is to say—oh! how 
have I been deceived.” 

‘*Poor fellow!” is Madame’s half audible 
comment. ‘ Then,” she asks: ‘ you hate her, 
this perfidious girl ?” 

‘* No,”’ replies the jilted lover, plaintively, but 
mildly; ‘‘1 have no unpleasant feeling toward 
Miss Leighton. But you will readily under- 
stand that her action was a blow to me. It is 
for that reason that I have precipitated myself 
into Keramics, in the very flower of my 
youth. 

Madame cannot help thinking: “‘ The Baron 
wouldn’t have felt my loss so acutely.” She 
asks aloud: 

“Into Keramics ?” 

‘Into Keramics, right up to my neck. At 


Do you know 





speak.” 


the same time, please understand, this act of 


The facts of the }- 





desperation is in no way incompatible with a 
profound respect for the sex which you and 
Miss Leighton honor (with a bow). I am not 
a misogynist. Only in my days of melancholy, 
I sometimes cry with Hamlet: ‘Frailty, thy 
name is —Faience!’”’ 

‘And you are still Breu y Cholmondeley ?” 

“* Excuse me ?” 

** Still Edward Cholmondeley, I mean. You 
have not changed your name?” 

“Changed my—no, certainly not’ —won- 
deringly—‘‘Oh! you mean, have I. married ? 
No, never. I am a bachelor—like Paris.” 

“Paris? ah! Well, I suppose, in spite of 
your grief, you find occasional opportunities of 
distributing apples ?” 

‘To Athene and to Hera, perhaps, yes. But 
my Aphrodite—she is gone.” 

‘Oh, pardon me. I am indiscreet. And 
so—so—you have gever seen this Miss Leigh- 
ton?” 

Mme. de Montrichard is seated. She ap- 
pears to have forgotten all about the wedding- 
reception, and to be extremely engrossed in 
the personal history of the faithful Cholmon- 
deley. 

‘*No,” that gentleman goes on, “ never! 
The foreigner whom her family preferred to 
me—for it must have been her family—was a 
Baron. His name was—let me see—I remem- 
bered it by its being French for an old chum 
of mine—oh, yes! [lis name was Dick Hill— 
in French.” 

‘¢ Excuse me, sir,’”’ laughs the widow, “ the 
Baron’s name was Montrichard.” 

‘‘Montrichard? Ah, that’s so. Just the 
other way! Yes. Hill Dick, then, I ought to 
call the eminently fortunate frog-eater.”’ 

‘¢ Sir!” Mme. de Montrichard rises to her 
feet. ‘‘ Respect the memory of my husband.” 

Mr. Cholmondeley rises to his feet also. 

‘Your husband!” he cries, striking his fore- 
head: ‘* Hill Dick—he was your husband— 
and then—-why, then—you’re actually a widow! 
It is Miss Jeannette Leighton —the baked 
and perfected biscuit—that I have the honor 
—the delirious joy of addressing at this mo- 
ment ?” 

“‘T have betrayed myself!” Madame ac- 
knowledges the fact with a tragic gesture. 
‘“‘ Yes, it is the widow of the Baron de Montri- 
chard of whom you have come to seek the 
cover to your soup-tureen.” 

Mr. Cholmondeley raises his clasped hands 
to heaven: 

‘OQ marvelous Keramics! 
now.” 

‘* All?” repeats Madame, with a coquettish 
inflection: ‘what do you mean by ‘all,’ Ed- 
ward—Mr. Cholmondeley, I mean ?” 

‘‘ Edward! say it! That name from your 
lips effaces all my years of misery. Yes, all is 
explained now. All the while that I was seek- 
ing this golden fleece in Faience, that now ‘es, 
broken in a thousand fragments, in yonder 
room; all the while that 1 was pursuing you 
madly, persistently, in the street, at the thea- 
tre, in the church, night and day—all this 
while, I felt a strange sentiment of tenderness 
gradually slipping into my heart. After the 
first week of vain pursuit, it was no longer a 
soup tureen cover that filled my breast —it was 
your image!” 

‘“* Edward!” 

‘‘Edward—ay, Edward indeed! Edward’s 
himselfagain! ‘lothe ardent keramoinaniac suc- 
ceeded the lover, sighing like furnace, burning 
like—and yet, if by chance your eyes encoun- 
tered mine, I read in them your unconcealed 
disdain. And now it is Miss Jeannette Leighton 
—-my Miss Jeannette Leighton—whom I found 
in this lovely unknown, who drew me to her by 
the force of an irresistible attraction.” 

‘* Edward!” 

“‘I reproached myself for this infidelity to 


I understand all 
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the memory of Miss Leighton. And had not 
the resolute collector in me frequently encou- 
raged the faltering lover - also in me—neither 
of me would ever have had the opportunity of 
precipitating ourselves at your feet as we do 
now, to implore you—”’ 

He is on his knees before the widow, who, 
sympathetically agitated, stretches out both her 
hands to him, and then, suddenly drawing back, 
hides her face in them. 

‘‘Pardon my audacity!” is the cry of the 
Cholmondeley in adoration. ‘‘ By the grace 
of this strange adventure let me plead—oh, 
Miss Leightun—Jeannette—deign to—to com- 
plete my collection—oh, forgive me, I am beside 
myself—deign to recompense my extended con- 
stancy. One word from you will blot out all 
the past. See, I implore you on my knees, let 
me call it mine, this soup-tureen cover—this 
fair hand; I mean—give m¢ this lovely hand!” 

There is a pause, during which Mr. Chol- 
mondeley takes advantage of his opportunity to 
kiss the lovely hand, ardently and repeatedly. 
Mme. de Montrichard seems to be thinking of 
the proper answer to make. Consequently she 
is a little absent-minded, which accounts for 
her not noticing what is the matter with her 
hand. At last she speaks, with coy hesitancy: 

‘¢ My dear Mr. Cholmondeley, after what has 
just happened in the next room—after breaking 
such a keramic treasure—what can I reply to a 
devoted collector of Keramics ?” 

‘Damn Keramics!” says Mr. Cholmondeley, 
paraphrasing George d’Alroy. ‘‘ You are my 
Keramics, Mrs. Dick!” 

‘Mrs. Dick,” in nowise offended, replies: 

‘Such earnestness deserves frankness in re- 
turn—and, indeed, more. But what can I say 
to you, my poor friend? I am—a—a Jereaved 
widow. It is but a broken heart that I bring 
you.” 

**T will cement it.” 

‘“¢ What!—my heart ?” 

‘* No—no—the soup-tureen cover! I don’t 
know what I’m saying.” 

‘*So I should think.” 

“IT mean—I will console it!” 

“The cover?” 

**No, cruel one! Your heart. The pieces 
are good yet.” 

‘* Of my heart ?” 

‘Oh, torture me no more! The light is 
breaking. The cover falls—the lover remains 
—the Keramomaniac vanishes. I love you!” 

**Even without a cover?” Madame asks 
slyly. 

“With all my soup-tureen!” answers her 
lover. 

There comes a knock at the door. Mr. Chol- 
mondeley rises to his feet. Sophie enters to 
inform her mistress that ‘‘ze covaire zat Madame 
demand havy been carry to Monsieur ze man 
who put ze tin frame on ze plaques of Madame.” 

‘Then what was that noise I heard just 
now?” 

**Zat was a jardiniére teep ovaire by Mon- 
sieur ze skai-terriére of Madame.” 

“* You may go, Sophie.” 

‘*Ze carriage of Madame attend below.” 

And Sophie retires. Madame turns to the 
Keramomaniac. 

‘* Well, sir, what do you say to that? Your 
cover is not broken.” 

**T am sorry for it. For now you will dismiss 
us for ever—you will send away my soup-tureen 
cover, carrying me with it—me, I mean, carry- 
ing my soup-tureen cover. And we shall die of 
it—that is, / shall. The cover will probably 
re—no, I wilk not. It is not worthy of the 
occasion.” 

Mme. de Montrichard looks hard at the 
owner of the eyes she likened to those of a 
love-sick pelican. Then she holds out her 
hand and says frankly: 

‘No, Edward, I do not dismiss you—forever. 





But for to-night—yes. I am really engaged. 
It is the wedding-reception of my old friend 
and school-mate, Araminta Penruddock. She 
marries a countryman of the-—of the late 
Baron.” 

“What? Hector de Boisdoré? Why, I’m 
going there myself. Here’s my invitation— 
and—you see—” 

With a general twist of his body he calls 
attention to the fact that he is in evening-dress. 

‘* Have you a place for me in your carriage ?” 

“‘ Of course!” is the gracious reply. ‘‘And 
so you know M. de Boisdoré?” 

‘‘Rather! We had the fever and ague to- 
gether in New Jersey. That sort of thing binds 
men together in life-long friendships. And then 
he’s a collector. Oh, his wife will be happy!” 

“* And what,” inquires Mme. de Montrichard, 
as she slips her hand within the arm of the re- 
instated Senhor Breu y Tabofdos Cholmon- 
deley, and they move towards the door ‘ what 
orders shall I give with regard to the soup- 
tureen cover? Tell me, Xdward.” 

‘Have it placed,” responds Edward, “on 
your side-board. And perhaps some day—may 
I not hope? my tureen will join it there ?” 

“TI leave it to you, dear,’’ and she looks up 
at him with a delightful smile, ‘‘to give me a 
taste for 

‘““KERAMICS.” 
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An ENGLISH STORY. ° 





By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


CHAPTER I. 
ce 
Ngo Royal! Back, both of you!” 


called a clear imperious voice, and 

then a dog-whistle sounded shrilly 
through the wood and woke a far-off echo on 
the opposite hill-side. Thetruants both halted; 
and Royal, the big black retriever, already ra- 
ther troubled in conscience, came trotting 
slowly along the woodland path looking abject 
and apologetic. But the spirit of the chase 
was still strong in the little thoroughbred fox- 
terrier, who, with one ear erect and his tail 
quivering with excitement, stood deep in fern, 
turning his head, now in the direction of the 
summons, now towards a covey of partridges 
which he had just started. 

‘* Royal, you bad dog, do you know what 
you deserve?” quoth a bright-eyed damsel, 
threatening the returned runaway with her 
whip as he tried to slink out of sight behind 
her skirts. But, despite the menacing weapon, 
Royal took comfort from her voice, and only 
crawled closer to be pardoned and caressed. 

‘‘Where’s Jack, Royal? Why didn’t you 
keep him in order instead of setting him a bad 
example? A respectable dog of your age 
ought to be ashamed to fall into such errors;”’ 
and once again she whistled loud and long. 
Some one else heeded, if Jack did not. There 
was a crashing of dry bracken in the thicket 
hard by, and a big knickerbockered man came 
plunging through the bushes. 

“‘‘Trespassing, George! I'll report you,” 
said the girl gaily, as she held out her hand. 
‘‘Between you and Jack the birds haven’t a 
chance.” 

‘So Jack is poaching again, is he? Your 
training hasn’t done much for him yet.” 

‘*Oh, we all yield to temptation sometimes. 
He only copies his betters. But you need not 
scoff at my training. I mean to inflict con- 
dign punishment, and you shall be witness 
thereof.” 

And accordingly, when Jack presently saw 
fit to reappear, he was visited with a castigation 





which astonished his weak mind and much im- 
pressed Royal. 

‘Well done, Gertrude,” said George approv- 
ingly, ashe sat astride a felledtree. ‘‘I didn’t 
credit you with so much strength of mind or 
muscle.” 

‘* Discipline must be maintained. And now, 
while Jack is recovering his spirits, tell me 
what brings you here at this unlikely time of 
day.” 

** Some business with old Scott at the East 
Lodge. I was taking the short cut back when 
I heard your whistle. Where may you be 
bound now?” 

‘‘Home tolunch. My father’s at the petty 
sessions, so mother and [I are left to our own 


devices.” 


‘Are you going out with the hounds to- . 


morrow ?”’ 

“My father is. I shall only show at the 
meet. Mother volunteered to go if I would 
drive her there. 1 believe she suffers torments 
every time I go out hunting, and more than 
half expects to see me brought home a cold 
corpse.” 

‘*What would she have said if she had seen 
you take that ditch beyond the Croft farm the 
other day ?” 

“What, indeed! Please don’t tell her of it, 
or she will be so miserable that I shall have to 
forego my gallops. Of course you will be out.” 

“Well, no; I fancy not. I’ve a friend com- 
ing down here this evening, an old college 
chum, and it wouldn’t be good manners to leave 
him to himself the first day.” 

‘‘Can’t you mount him too?” 

‘€T could mount him, but he can’t ride—or 
walk either, except with a crutch.” 

“Poor man! who is he, George?” 

‘‘His name’s Lovel—Eric Lovel. He’s one 
of the cleverest fellows I know, and makes a 
lot by his pen, though he has a very tidy little 
fortune of his own to fall back upon. But look 
here, Gertrude. I was coming up to the Bury 
this afternoon with a petition. I want you to 
see him—you and my aunt. I can’t bring him 
up to call on you. He wouldn’t care, I fancy, 
to stump across that big hall of yours; but I 
should like you to meet him, forall that. Won't 
you take us on your way back from the meet 
to-morrow,.and stay tolunch? Mrs. Clarke will 
be proud to air her best china and cookery in 
your honor, and it would really be a charity to 
enliven us two poor bachelors.” 

‘<I don’t know any reason why we shouldn’t,” 
said Gertrude considering. “I'll propound 
the project to mother; and if she is willing, so 
amI. ButI really mustn’t stop any longer now. 
I’m afraid she will be as ravenous as I am.” 

‘Good-bye, then. Don’t trouble to write. 
If I hear nothing, I shall expect you at two to- 
morrow.” 

“Good.” 

And Gertrude, with her four-footed com- 
panions, pursued her way through the copse, 
and across the six-acre field, while George made 
off with long strides for the swing gate opening 
into the beech avenue on Crow Hill. As he 
unlatched it he glanced back at her, his cousin, 
as he had always chosen to dub her, though it 
was only as the Scotch count cousinhood that 
the title would hold. It was a pretty picture, 
so he thought as he lingered a minute—the 
narrow footpath flecked with quivering sunlight, 
the delicate interlacing boughs arching over- 
head, and the rich tints of the blackberry bushes 
on either side contrasting with the girl’s bright- 
blue skirt as she stepped along, the two dogs 
gamboling round her. 

‘“‘Well, people may say what they please,” 
so ran the current of his meditations, as he 
struck into the avenue; ‘‘she wouldn’t take 
rank as a beauty, I suppose; but I’ve seen a 
good many pretty women who could not hold a 
candle to Gertrude and her gipsy face. And as 
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for her movements, you won’t find a step and 
bearing like that among the fine ladies in May- 
fair. Sbe’d be a wife any man might be proud 
of, and she’s thoroughly warm-hearted besides. 
Yet I’m not sorry I’ve put that notion out of 
my head. We've been twice as jolly together 
since she found that I’d given up making love 
to her. And perhaps we should’nt have hit it 
off, even if she would have had me. She hada 
hot temper at times, and so have I, and she’s 
had rather too much of her own way. It wouldn’t 
hurt her to be broken in a bit. I wonder what 
Lovel will say to her and she to him. Heigho! 
I half wish I hadn’t asked her to come, after 
all. But it’s done now.” 

Meanwhile Gertrude had crossed the wooden 
bridge spanning the trout stream, and had pres- 
ently reached the broad terrace running along 
one side of the gray old Bury, her home and 
the home of her forbears. In the sunniest 
window of the morning room her mother sat, 
work in hand, watching for her. 

‘* Mother dear, I’m shamefully late, I know;” 
and, stepping in at the glass door, she took the 
soft wrinkled face between her two hands and 
kissed it tenderly. ‘‘I lost the dogs, and then 
George came down on me, and we gossipped 
awhile; but I deserve a scolding for keeping 
you waiting.” 

If she deserved it she was not likely to get it. 
There was certainly no displeasure in Mrs. 
Marriott’s mild eyes as she looked up into the 
brunette face of her only daughter — her one 
ewe lamb. : 

**So you met George?” 

‘Yes; he wants us to lunch with him to- 
morrow on our way home from Eastham. He 
has a lame friend coming to him whom he can’t 
well bring up here, and he thought we might 
help to entertain him. What say you, mother 
mine? Shall we go!” 

“To be sure we will. I was thinking only 
to-day that we had neglected George of late. 
I don’t know how long it is since I’ve been 
inside the Grange.” 





CHAPTER II. 


PRECISELY as the hands of the stable clock 
at the Grange pointed to two, the fast-trotting 
ponies of Gertrude’s low carriage stopped be- 
fore George Forrester’s door. George himself 
was standing in the deep gabied porch. 

‘*Punctual as the sun,” he exclaimed, as he 
helped Mrs. Marriott to alight. ‘‘I was just 
looking out for your iron-grays. It’s really 
good of you to come to this humble abode.” 

It was no very humble abode, although it 
would not compare in size or beauty with Aston 
Bury, the most charming country seat, as all 
the world allowed, for many a mile round. 
George’s home was a picturesque, red-brick 
house, standing well back in an old-fashioned 
garden, and with nearly two hundred acres of 
good land appertaining to it. His ancestors 
had lived and died there long before any Mar- 
riotts came to Aston, and there had been more 
than one intermarriage between the families. 
Not so very many years ago the Grange had 
been alive with children’s voices, and George 
and his brothers and sisters had played together 
in tne orchard, and pelted each other with the 
rosy-cheeked apples. But now his father and 
mother had gone to their rest in the church- 
yard on the hill, his brother was commanding 
a gunboat off the Gold Coast, and his sisters had 
married far away. 

So he was left to make the best he could of 
his solitary life; and between farming his own 
land and giving an eye to Mr. Marriott’s, 
cricket in the summer and hunting and shoot- 
ing in the winter, he got through his time at 
home tolerably well. ‘The square matted hall 
into which he led his guests was full of trophies 
of sport, and garnished well besides with bows 
and bats and fishing-rods. Crossing it he 


opened a door, and gave to view a long low 
room quaintly and abundantly furnished, and 
with one deep bay window at the farther end 
looking out into a prim box garden. A bright 
fire was burning in the grate, and on a sofa 
near it lay the lame guest with a crutch within 
his reach and a table at his elbow laden with 
books and papers. As they entered he laid 
aside some sheets of foolscap with which he 
had been busy, and partly raised himself. He 
was a man of some six-and-twenty .years, with 
a thin pale face only redeemed from plainness 
by an expressive mouth and a pair of brilliant 
deep-set eyes. 

‘* Mr. Eric Lovel, Mrs. Marriott, Miss Mar- 
riott,” such was George’s introduction, deco- 
rously made. Mr. Lovel bowed. Mrs. Mar- 
riott held out her hand. She was longing in 
her kind heart to say something sympathetic 
to the young fellow lying there, so much more 
helpless in his prime than she in her old age. 
But Eric Lovel did not look the sort of man to 
appreciate pity, even if she had known how to 
show it. 

‘You bring in a refreshing whiff from the 
hunting-field,” he said to Gertude, in a.sub- 
dued voice, glancing at the scarlet cloak she 
wore. ‘I hope it didn’t promise to be a good 
day, or I shall repent of letting Forrester sacri- 
fice himself at the altar of friendship.” 

Gertrude smiled. ‘‘I don’t think you need 
feel much compunction. I believe we are the 
only people who have seen the fox.” 

** Really! that.needs explanation.” 

‘*He whisked round the corner of a lane 
just after we left the cover, and almost ran be- 
tween the ponies’ legs. It was a grave responsi- 
bility. To possess the secret uf his where- 
abouts and not to know what to do with it!” 


[To be concluded. ] 








WHAT WILL HE DO WiTH IT? 


PROPOS of the present excitement re- 
garding the Russian War, the following 
: views of our contemporary, Punch, will 


be found of about as much interest as are most 
articles in that paper: 





GREAT EXCITEMENT IN MILITARY CIRCLES, 


Mr. Punch has reasons to believe that in 
anticipation of the grant of £6,000,000 for 
putting the Empire in a thorough state of de- 
fence— 

A contract has been accepted for giving a 
new coat of paint to the two Sentry-boxes 
mounted over the War Office kitchen area. 

An additional yard of gold lace will imme- 
diately be added to the uniforms of the Beef- 
eaters. 

The Music-Stands, used by the Bands of the 
Guards in the Court-yard of St. James’s Palace, 
will be thoroughly repaired. 

The Mortars used for firing off salutes in St. 
James’s Park will be rifled, and a store of blank 
ammunition will be formed at the Horse Guards. 

Three new chargers will be added to all the 
Line Cavalry regiments. 

Colonels of Militia will be furnished with 
revolvers. 

The kit of a recruit in future will include a 
clay pipe and a tobacco-pouch. These addi- 
tions are intended to stimulate recruiting in the 
mining districts. 

A new uniform Button will be introduced.-in 
the Highland regiments. * : 

The Royal Welsh Fusiliers will be presented 
with another Goat. 

The 1st Royal Scots will be furnished witha 
set of Bagpipes, on the condition that the Piper 
never plays on them within three miles of the 
two-mile radius. 

The spike on the new Regulation Helmets 








will be lengthened one eighth of an inch. 





The Household Cavalry will receive steel 
gauntlets, to be worn with their cuirasses, so 
useful in a modern charge. . 

Flower-beds will be laid out round some of 
“a non-commissioned officers’ huts at Alder- 
shot. Sted 
A small retaining fee will be paid to the Penny 
Steamboat Company, so that the fleet of that 
association may be available in case of need for 
eee troops from Gravesend to Galli- 
poli. . 

Captains of the Royal Navy will be furnished 
(free of charge) with plumes to be worn in 
their cocked hats on the Queen’s Birthday. 

A new Flag will be supplied to Greenwich 
Hospital. 

The Coastguard Stations on the East of Eng- 
land will be whitewashed. 

A new steam-launch, for the use of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, will be moored at Maiden- 
head. 

The Militia will be supplied with gloves, and 
the Volunteers with comforters. 

The remainder of the Vote, not expended as 
above, or in any other way that may be deemed 
best by the Government, will be returned into 
the Exchequer by the 1st of April. 
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GENERAL N. P. Banks still hold§ the fort— 
that is to say, the fence.—Buffalo Express. 


It is pretty rough on a jail to send the Lou- 
isiana Returning Board there.—/%ila. Chront- 
cle- Herald, 


THE only ray of sunshine Burlington peo- 
ple have had this winter, has been when some 
bald-headed man has taken off his hat in the 
street.—- Burlington Hawkeye. 


In the bright lexicon of youth there is no 
such word as fail— and then settling up for five 
cents on the dollar and found. — Whitehall 
Limes. 


A MAN gets through saying, with a melap- 
choly air, that he has lived too long, at about 
49. He never mentions it after he is 50.— Cz. 
Sat. Night. 


Wuat is home without a Puck’s Almanac? 
We give it up. You go and give up—fifteen 
cents, we mean—and tell us how you feel about 
it.— Aberdeen Abendblatt, 


Ir the man who made a mistake last evening 
in the matter of umbrellas will call at this of- 
fice, he will be welcome to all he can hear to 
his advantage.— Worcester Press. 


Ir there is anything in this world that will 
make a mule laugh his tail off, it is to see the 
man with a glass eye trying to wink it at a 
pretty girl.— Phila. Chronicle-Herald. 


A HAIR from the mad dog is said to cure 
the bite, and it frequently happens that a soli- 
tary tress from the hash will cure a passion for 
a red-headed waiter-girl.— Worcester Press. 


THe Kentucky murderer killed his wife with 
a hatchet. Asa great moral agent the hatchet 
has sadly fallen off since George/Washington 
told the truth with it.— ew Orleans Picayune. 


Tue Chicago papers are discussing the ques- 
tion, “‘ Did Socrates go to hell?” Probably 
not, if Eternal Justice took into account what 
he went through with Xantippe.—Vvew York 
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THE Quaker religion has changed, like every- 
thing else. When a ruffian now spits on a 
Quaker’s hat, the old broadbrim is allowed to 
knock said ruffian into a three-cornered ruin. 
— Free Press. 

A MuMmy recently discovered in an Egyp- 
tian tomb fell into two pieces when lifted out. 
For a dead-broke man he was the completest 
specimen ever reported.—Mew York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


A FASHION item says that white Turkish tow- 
eling is used for morning-wrappers. It would 
be a good thing if the same material was oftener 
made closely-fitting, with soap-and-water trini- 
mings.— Zurner’s Falls Reporter. 

TuE editor of the Selinsgrove Zimes wants 
cheaper whiskey. Let him sign the temperance 
pledge for three days and give the distillers a 
chance to get a little ahead, and his desires 
may be gratified.— Bellefonte Watchman. 


GIvE us some more reform.: J. A. Howells, 
brother of W. D. Howells, editor of the A//an- 
tic, is the freshest appointee to an Ohio post- 
office. W. D. Howells wrote the only author- 
ized campaign life of Hayes.— Utica Republi- 
can. . 

Pucx’s almnac, as an almanac, is the cussed- 
est almanac that any almanac-maker ever foist- 
ed on an almanac-suffering people. There is 
one thing that palliates the almanac, and that 
is that it is only published once a year.— Cress- 
water Green Leaf. 

A MAN who has just returned to Burlington 
from Washington, was fortunate enough, while 
there, to hear a burst of the ‘‘derisive laughter”’ 
to which the American Congress is given. It 
sounded like a copper-plated man sliding down 
a shingle-roof.— Burlington Hawkeye. 

THE man who remarks, ‘‘ When I lived in 
New Orleans in the good old times before the 
war,” and the other man who says, ‘“‘ When I 
was in ’Frisco in’49,” ought to be tied together 
over a clothes-line, and left there to talk it out 
between them.—Vew York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

CLOTHES-PINS are now shipped to New Zea- 
land. ‘The natives use them for earrings, but 
an old chief who got hold of one with a haif- 
horse-power spring in its back, and hooked it 
on his nose, was looking around ten minutes 
afterward for a missionary to kill.— Unknown 
Paragrapher. 


#Every emotion of the human heart has been 

wreathed in poesy, except, perhaps, the feeling 
of joyous complacency that comes to a man 
when he finds he has dodged the conductor in 
a crowded street-car, and got the start of a 
soulless monopoly to the extent of a nickel.— 
Breakfast Table. 


Ir some heroic man would sacrifice himself 
for the good of his kind, by lying behind the 
front door and braining the leader of the first 
surprise-party that attempted toenter his house, 
he would be entitled to a magnificent monu- 
ment and the praises of generations yet unborn. 
— Yonkers Gazette. 

A young man at a church fair, when urged 
by one of the “sisters” to take a “‘ chance” 
in a drawing for a pound-cake, said he turned 
over a new lcaf on the first of the year, but he 
wouldn’t mind chipping in a dollar, and play- 
ing a game of seven-up for the ‘‘pot.” The 
sister didn’t “‘urge” him any more after that.— 
Norristown Herald. 


*‘ UNDERSTAND me, Mrs. Trevor, I don’t say 
your man was drunk, or that he had been drink- 
ing even, but my husband says he can prove 
by three witnesses that they saw him try to pare 
an apple with a cork-screw, in broad daylight, 
and I thought that looked so suspicious I felt it 
my duty as a neighbor to come and tell you 
about it.”—Breakfast Tabie. 





It is the proper thing in New York and 
Brooklyn for all persons who have walked over 
the slender footbridge which connects the two 
cities to say that they experienced an almost 
irresistible desire te throw themselves from the 
wire walk into the water below, and few persons 
have the moral courage to make a clean breast 
of it and confess that they never in their lives 
felt more like hanging on with the grip of grim 
death on an “ Injun.”—- Worcester Press. 


AND now the question arises, as there is no 
such a place, can it be considered profanity for 
a man to make use of the monosyllable that has 
hitherto stood for perdition? Are we obliged 
any longer, from a sense of delicacy, to make 
use of the dash in spelling such words as h—I- 
met hat, Jane Grey Swissh—Im, etc.? This is 
a question of some importance, and Professor 
Swing and Colonel Ingersoll should give us 
their views upon it ‘‘to wunst.”—/Hurlington 
Bawhkeye. 


THE Montreal Gazef/e, having cause of com- 
plaint against its evening contemporaries in 
their pillage of its news, wrote up a visit to the 
sewers, in one of which it found an. old belt 
with a singular inscription in brass letters upon 
it. The same evening the Sar brought out ¢¢s 
graphic story of the visit to the sewers, wherein 
was the following passage: ‘‘ Before retiring 
from the pestilential spot, the inspectors found 
hanging to a nail an old belt with the following 
mysterious words in brass letters: ‘ Elcitra Sih 
T. Let Slliws Rep. Ap. G. Nineveeht.’” The 
inscription read backwards is not so mysterious. 
— Camden Fost. 


Ex-Governor Coburn, of Maine, owns half a 
million acres, 

None have I; 
Sometimes I think how easily, if I had only 

half his pile, I could satisfy and silence the 

importunities of the various neighborhood 
butchers and bakers and candle-stick makers— 
Makes me cry. 
But he will have to leave his order for a wooden 
overcoat, just the same as the 
rest of us, at the 
undertaker’s, 

By and by. 

A CAMBRIDGE boy writes to his chum up in 
Newton, and the following is an extract from 
his letter: ‘‘ We hev had a bully snow storm 
and me and the fellers hev good times and two 
days we didnt hev no school, and so we had 
great fun. Skinney Bates and me catched 
some piggins and tied their legs together and 
they flew agin a telegraf wire and got hung up, 
and some firemen had to put up a ladder and 
get em down. ‘The policeman is trying to find 
out who done it. Hookies brother has got to 
go to jail for putting powder into the old cob- 
blers coal box; it like to blowed his head off 
when he put the coal into the stove and he 
swore awful about it. I liked to plug snow- 
balls at folks, but it is very hard work to shovel 
snow. A boy stole my overshoes up to the 
skatin rink and I went for him; my nose is all 
swelled up; he was bigger than me.”— Boston 
Globe... 


‘ 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 

To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
‘‘Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hasted, the cartoon has been published as a 
singic sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 


“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 





PUCK’S 
Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinec completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates, The 


Theatrical Profession 
will find it to their especial advantage, 
in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC. PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH Keppter is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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FORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 


FREE!! 





FREE! FREE 


ses 
An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 


Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, — uism, 
Swi 2 Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; ~ o 





ARION “SOCIETY. 
GRAND MASQUERADE BALL, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 
AT GILItoRnReSs GARDEN. 





Tickets admitting gentleman and lady $5; extra ladies’ tickets 
$2 each. — ation = the same will be received by Schmidt & 
Curtius, groad St; F. J. Kaldenberg, 125 Fulton St.; i 
Matteso m, ‘9 Beekman Ae J.B Pings, 441 Broadway: pA " Lidger- 
wood, 758 Broadway; E. Zeiler (Union Club), 1 W. 'l'wenty-first 


St.; Wilhelm & Graef, 1,152 Broadway; 'H. Colell, 202 Chatham 
Square; F. Krutina, 98 E. Houston St.; R. Guggenheim, 908 Third 
Ave. ‘Tickets and boxes at R. Katzenmeyer, 139 Broadway, and 
Hanft Bros., 795 Broadway. 


Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, ke. > aan si unat- 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 





Pricer & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 





EsTaBiisHep 1838, 











GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Steer, 


NEW YORK. 





THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUPACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 ben «nm Street, NEW YORK. 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
Mas. uP. VALE. 0.6 iecc cescce PROPRIETRESS. 
THE CHEAPEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGHT- 

ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YORK 
Open all the year round. New Artists every week, 
of entertainment every evening. 
Commencing at 8 P.M. Admission 15 Cents. 
Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts, Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 





Fo our hours 





ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue, 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, §0 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY THURSDAY, Apmission 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—1 ub Bowery. 





PABLES 00 O8Gel..ccccsccccdeccsoccsccocsbecsoeces $3.00 to $10.00 
ee OE oki nc'nncccoscccsenses Shpetbated $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS 0 order.....cccccccccccccccce ove $12.00 upwards. 





German Printing and Lithographic Inks 
BLACK AND COLORED, 
for all typographic or lithographic purposes. 
Manufactured b 
JAENECKE BROS. & F. SCHNEEMANN, Hannover. 


Sigmund Uliman, 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States 
{BRONZE POWDE RS IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 


Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 




















DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 















FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CICARETTES. 


DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 





Uur Cigarettes are as fine as can be produced. 
free from injurious substances. 


Award. 
Peerless Tobacco Works. 


Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 


Our Peerless and Plain Fine Cut Chewing are unsu posed — se only brands receiving the Viennal 
Always Uniform and Reliable. 


(5 Prize Meda 
WM. S. ar MBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 











PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


JUST OU'T! 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 


(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed?) 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


m 


For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 
FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


“ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., _OR, Publishers *‘Puck”’ 
31 Beekman Street, “ 13 North William Stfeet, 
New York. New York. 
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AAC OurT WO USERS 
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1. ‘*Prince” Harry Genet—a gentleman of ‘ cha- 
\_ racter”—1873. 

















. So 


e@ 
Sn 


@ identified — — dis- In search of his lost “character” he surrenders 
f | 11. Is identified — exposed himself to the «mercy ” of the Court. 








1878, 


5- And cast upon one of the 
| Cannibal Islands. 


10., Becomes a Turkish Pasha. Detached to sign 
Russian Treaty of Peace. Meets Gen. Dick Connolly. 








12, Honorable: gentleman of “character” again— 





| | me “PRINCE” HARRY GENET’S TRAVELS; or, A “CHARACTER” LOST AND FOUND. 























